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EDITORIAL 


HE launching of anything has its perils : and peril 
is the preliminary either to joy attained or Leute 
frustrated. The shipwright with a tense uncertainty 
watching his vessel leave the stocks for the water, 
discovers with almost a sense of surprise that she does 
not turn turtle, but floats as a ship should. It seemed 
almost too much to expect that all his calculations, 
his adjustments of balance and ballast should have been 
so nicely gauged. His emotion is akin to the sort of 
astonishment a novice in archery feels when his shaft 
hits the mark. 

Something of this sensation of suspense and sur- 
prise has been experienced in launching BLACKFRIARS. 
It is too soon perhaps to rejoice at not having foundered 
before we have braved a storm. Still, it is something 
to have made a beginning, to have been received 
kindly and to know that the first numbers have suc- 
ceeded beyond our hopes. 


Naturally a first number always wins a large circu- 
lation. It is a novelty. Mere curiosity might urge 
one to buy it in order to try it. Still, a review cannot 
long remain a novelty. Curiosity is easily disappointed : 
it is said to have brought the cat to an untimely end 
and it does not confer long life on monthly reviews. 
Kindness has been showered on us ; but not by kind- 
ness alone can we hope to live. 

The only success BLACKFRIARS aspires to win is that 
arising from the just appreciation of its message. We 
hope to gain the sympathy and support of those who 
feel that, in these days no less than in the days of 
David, “‘ truths are decayed among men, and there is 
now no saint.” 
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Yet amid this very real decadence and decay there 
is an ever increasing number of men sincerely groping 
for the truth. Res clamat.Domino. 'The human mind, 
which is a gift of God, naturally tends truthwards, and 
every sincere, attempt to reach the truth is something 
to the good. Spiritualism even has its element of good 
if it only denies materialism and hints at an unseen 
world, better and more enduring than this. Theosophy 
with all its perversions and perversities seems for many 
a genuine seeking after some union of creature and 
Creator. Christian Science exalts Faith into an ex- 
travagance, but at least it denies unbelief. Socialism 
is NO aie synonomous with Anarchy and Revolution, 
but is the human expression of man’s quest for the 
second of the cardinal virtues. Everywhere there are 
signs of a desire for the truth. Too often we, who 
possess the God-given truth called Faith, are so eager 
to point out where men are wrong that we forget where 
they are right. To show them where they are right 
may be the first step to showing them where they are 
wrong. Our opportunities are unique and our re- 
sponsibilities consequently enormous. 


One may compare the Catholic opportunity of 
to-day with that of a century ago. In 1836 The Dublin 
Review appeared as the first big Catholic venture in 
— literature. In those days the outlook was 

gyptian darkness compared with ours. Among 
Catholics, writers were rare and money rarer still. Yet 
this effort of faith and courage has been justified. One 
cannot but remember with gratitude the Dublin 
article that smote Newman with the words Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. ‘‘ By these words of the ancient 
father, interpreting and summing up the long and 
varied course of ecclesiastical history, the theory of the 
Via Media was absolutely pulverized” (Apologia), 
and Newman turned towards the Via Veritatis. 
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Editorial 


To-day there are difficulties enough for a periodical 
publication, but they are not the same difficulties 
Wiseman had to face. Above all there is no dearth 
of writers. An editor is rather at pains to find reasons 
for non-acceptance of much excellent matter sub- 
mitted. His persistent worry is the financial one and 
such unromantic items as the price of paper. Still, 
we season our worries with hope. 


In an article on The Movies in the April number, 
Father Martindale spoke of the possibility of a pro- 
fessedly Catholic Cinema. Mr. Vincent Wareing 
sends from New York information on this point that 
is both interesting and illuminating. He calls atten- 
tion to the activities of The Catholic Art Association 
which is responsible for some excellent objectively 
Catholic films. 

“During the past three months,” he says, “I 
have travelled a few thousand miles in America and 
have seen the activities of The Catholic Art Associa- 
tion in centres so wide apart as ‘ the neighbourhood 
of Niagara ’ and also Boston Harbour, to say nothing 
of New York State. The C.A.A. has about fourteen 
well equipped branch offices; its headquarters 
are in Fifth Avenue; its directorate includes 
one of the most distinguished of America’s laymen 
scholars (Dr. Condé Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., one of 
the editors of The Catholic Encyclopedia) and each 
of its executive officers is a man who made good in 
some aspect of the Movie business long before they 
thought of producing purely Catholic pictures. 

“‘ Perhaps, after all, so far as the Movies are con- 
cerned, Catholics are first in the field. Personally 
I do not frequent picture palaces, but I have seen not a 
few of the best productions, and I do not hesitate to 
say that The Victim, a nine-reeler dealing with the 
seal of the Confessional is the most intensely moving 
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Movie I’ve ever seen. It inculcates a strong faith 
in the inviolability of the Sacrament of Penance 
and a great reverence for the priesthood. Priests 
have stated repeatedly that this film has been the 
means of bringing more than one stray sheep back 
to the fold. Another great film, The Burning Ques- 
tion, deals with the evils of Bolshevism and inci- 
dentally depicts most poignantly not only Com. 
munion on the Battlefield but the chaplain assisting 
a passing soul on its last journey. 

“* It was in the spacious hall of the Jesuit College 
at Boston that I saw The C.A.A.’s Eternal Light . . . 
This film is a picturization of the Gospel. It moved 
the audience to tears of which they were unashamed.” 


Mr. Wareing says that he hopes to bring some of 
these pictures over for exhibition in England. One 
wonders how they will be received, not so much by the 
picture-going public as by those in the Film Business 
who decide on purely financial considerations what the 
public wants. 

From the pageantry point of view Catholic subjects 
make ideal films ; but the costuming and staging make 
them costly in production. The Film Firms, apart 
from their shyness of “ religious propaganda ” and 
all the sinister implications of those words, would 
naturally regard them as financially hopeless. 

Still one hopes that Catholics will realize that here 
is not only an opportunity for ennobling the cinema, 
which can so easily become a degrading influence, but 
a way of helping to serve truth. 

THE EDITOR 





ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM 


E purpose (1) to set down a few passages from 

the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas 

dealing with Biblical Criticism; and (2) to give a 
short commentary on them. 


I 


“In discussing matters of this kind, two rules 
are to be observed, as Augustine teaches (Gen. ad 
litt. i): The first is to hold the truth of Scripture 
without wavering. The second is that since Holy 
Scripture can be explained in a multiplicity of 
senses, one should adhere to a particular explanation 
only in such measure as to be ready to abandon it, 
if it be proved with certainty (certa ratione) to be 
false, lest Holy Scripture be exposed to the ridicule 
of unbelievers, and an obstacle be placed to their 
believing (I* Qu. 68, Art. 1, Eng. Tr.). 

“As, however, this theory (i.e. an infinite body 
of waters beyond the heavens) can be shown to be 
false by solid reasons (per veras rationes), it cannot 
be held to be the sense of Sacred Scripture. It 
should rather be considered that Moses was speak- 
ing to ignorant people (rudi populo) and that out of 
condescension to their weakness he put before them 
only such things as are apparent to sense” (zbid., 


Art. 3). 


St. Thomas here broaches the relationship between 
Revelation and Reason. If anything can be shown by 
reason to be false, it cannot be the sense of Sacred 
Scripture. Not only does St. Thomas enunciate the 
general principle, but he reinforces it by showing 
what harm may be done to unbelievers by denying the 
principle. Moreover, he applies the general principle 
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to concrete cases of exegesis. This may be called 
St. Thomas’s Principle of Science. 


II 


“When it is said in Exodus xv. 18: ‘ The Lord 
shall reign for ever and ever’ (in zternum et ultra) 
we must consider that eternum there means age, as 
another translation has it ” (I* Qu. X, Art. 2, ad 2”). 

“According to one version of the Scripture, the 
completion of the works is attributed to the seventh 
day; though, according to another version, it is 
assigned to the sixth. Either version, however, may 
stand ” (1* Qu 73, Art. 1, ad 1™). 


St. Thomas here pays respect to the Science of 
Textual Criticism. So concerned is he to save at once 
the truth of Scripture and of Science, i.e. of Revela- 
tion and of Reason, that he is willing to admit faulty, 


though semi-official translations. He is even anxious 
to admit that it may be the sixth or the seventh day, 
according as it may be settled by the Textual critics. 
No Biblical scholar would feel himself fettered by the 
principles of this prince of theologians. 

A still more striking example of this breadth of 
principle is found in the next extract. 


III 


“There are some who contend that this dis- 
crepancy is due to the error of the Greek transcriber, 
since the characters employed by them to represent 
_ 6 are somewhat alike” (37 Qu. 46, Art. 9, 
ad 2™). 


The question here mooted is the hour at which the 
Evangelists place our Blessed Lord’s death. St. Mark 
seemed to place it about the third hour; St. John, 
about the sixth. After giving an elaborate explanation 
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from St. Augustine’s De Consensu Evang., St. Thomas 
adds the simple explanation of a false text due to a 
copyist’s blunder! One almost forgets that this was 
written, not in the twentieth century but in the 
thirteenth. In its quiet relevance it goes far to re- 
assure those who are now engaged in patiently piecing 
together a perfect text. 


IV 


“ An angel causing an imaginative vision some- 
times enlightens the intellect at the same time, so 
that it knows what these images signify ; and then 
there is no deception. But sometimes by the 
angelic operation the similitudes of things only 
appear in the imagination; yet neither- then is 
deception caused by the angel, but by the defect in 
the intellect of him to whom such things appear. 

“Thus neither was Christ a cause of deception 
when He spoke many things to the people in parables, 
which He did not explain to them ”’ (II*, II* Qu. 
CXI, Art. 3, ad 4). 


Only a short reference can be made to this most 
important principle which is of supreme value in 
dealing with God’s supernatural dealings with the 
cognitive faculties of saints and seers. To solve one 
of the most subtle difficulties against Inspiration by 
an appeal to the economy of parables may well be 
looked upon as a triumph of Hermeneutics. 


Vv 


“We must bear in mind that although the 
resurrection of these (holy men who died before 
Jesus Christ) is mentioned before His resurrection, 
nevertheless, as is clear from the text, this is to be 
understood as said by anticipation, as frequently occurs 
in the historical books” (Supp. Qu. 77, Art. 1, ad 3™). 
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St. Thomas here deals with the question of chron. 
ology in his own broad-minded way. Not only are 
events sometimes narrated out of their strict chrono- 
logical order, but this is of frequent occurrence in 
the Sacred Books. St. Thomas would therefore have 
no theological difficulties against the theory of Canon 
Van Hoonacker, to wit, that the mission of Nehemias 
preceded the mission of Esdras, although according to 
the order of the books in the Jewish Canon it would 
seem not to have preceded but followed it. 

But St. Thomas has himself made use of this 
principle in the following cases. 


VI 


(a) “‘ As Augustine says (De Consensu Evang., ii), 
* It ts not certain which happened first : whether the 
kingdoms of the earth were first shown to Him and 
afterwards He was set on the pinnacle of the Temple ; 
or the latter first and the former afterwards. How- 
ever, it matters not, provided it be made clear that all 
these things did take place.’ It may be that the 
Evangelists set these things in different orders, 
because sometimes cupidity arises from vainglory; 
sometimes the reverse happens ” (3* Qu. 41, Art. 4, 


ad 5™). - 

@) “And therefore others said that the Evan- 
gelists did not always follow the precise order in 
their narrative as that in which things actually 
happened, as is seen from Augustine (De Consensu 
Evang., ii). Hence it can be understood that the 
order of what took place can be expressed thus: 
* Taking the bread He blessed it, saying, This is My 
body, and then He broke it, and gave it to His dis- 
ciples’ ” (3° Qu. 78, Art. 1, ad 1™). 


Here the principle that the historiographers did 
not always follow the chronological order is used to 
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meet the chronological difficulties (a) of our Blessed 
Lord’s Temptation, and (6) of the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

St. Matthew’s account of the Temptation (iv. 1, etc.) 
follows an order different from the account in St. 
Luke’s gospel (iv. 1, etc.). It is agreed that if St. 
Matthew’s order of the three temptations is right, then 
St. Luke’s is wrong; and if St. Luke’s is right, St. 
Matthew’s is wrong. Both cannot be right. St. 
Thomas frankly admits this, but argues, on the 
authority of St. Augustine, his master, that these 
Evangelists, although historians, were not merely 
historians writing on a chronological plane, but were 
also hagiographers writing on a plane where the 
chronological order could be displaced for the purpose 
of showing how “ sometimes cupidity arises from 
vainglory, and sometimes the reverse.” 

The solemn words of institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament were no less divergent than the two 
accounts of the Temptation. Indeed, instead of two 
divergent accounts there were four, viz. Matt. xxvi, 
Mark xiv, Luke xxii, 1 Cor. xi. The writer of the 
Adoro Te yielded to no one in his profound worship of 
Him Whom he called “‘ Latens Deitas.” Yet he had 
no hesitation in again following the guidance of his 
master, St. Augustine, and allowing the Scripture 
exegete to solve these chronological difficulties on the 
principle that the inspired writers did not profess to 
follow the chronological order, even in such sacred 
matters as the institution of the Sacrament of Sacra- 
ments. How this is compatible with the dogma that 
the Sacred Scripture contains no untruth will be best 
seen in the following principle of St. Thomas. 


VII 


“Tt is unlawful to hold that any false assertion 
(aliquod falsum asseri) is contained either in the 
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Gospel or in any canonical Scripture, or that the |  ! 


writers thereof have told untruths, because faith mu 
would be deprived of its certitude—which is based | whi 
on the authority of Holy Writ. That the words of writ 
certain people are variously reported in the Gospel me 
and other sacred writings does not constitute a lie, if h 
Hence Augustine says (De Consensu Evang., ii), ‘ He per 
that has the wit to understand that in order to know | sub 
the truth it is necessary to get at the sense, will con- lou 
clude that he must not be the least troubled, no matter | hol 
by what words that sense is expressed.’BHence it is the 





evident, as he adds, that we must not judge that some- me 
one is lying, if several persons fail to describe in the 4 
same way and in the same words a thing they remember to Th 
have seen or heard” (1I*, 11* Qu. 110, Art. 3,ad 1), bi 
s 
This display of exegetical wisdom comes in the tin, 
treatise on Lying. The question to which it is an tw 
answer is so plain and pointed as to remind us of the = 
saying of an unbeliever that “ from the pages of the phi 





Summa (i.e. from the objections of St. Thomas) he 
could compile a Grammar of Unbelief.” St. Thomas 
objects to himself : “ It is evident that the Evangelists 
did not sin in writing the Gospel. Yet they seem to 
have told something false, since their accounts of the 
words of Christ and of others often differ from one 
another. Wherefore, seemingly, one of them must 
have given an untrue account.” 

To this plain difficulty, which has wrung the hearts 
of those who have not the true view of Scripture and 
the Church, St. Thomas gives a reply full of scholar- 
ship and caution. He contents himself with the 
traditional doctrine that the Sacred Writers did not 
tell a lie; because they did not put forward as true 
anything untrue (non . . . aliquod falsum asseri). He 
then shelters himself behind the authority of St. 
Augustine by calling attention to two main factors :— 
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1. Scripture exegetes should pay attention, not so 
much to words as to meaning, i.e. not so much as to 
what the words of the writer mean, as to what the 
writer means by the words. It is clear that if a writer 
meant to write a parable and we take it to be history— 
if he writes down a tradition and we take it to be his 

rsonal opinion—if he writes what he looks on as 
substantially accurate and we take it to be meticu- 
lously exact—if he records what his fellow-countrymen 
hold as revealed and we take it to be really revealed— 
then the error, if any, arises not from his words or his 
meaning but from the meaning we place on his words. 

2. “ Different eye-witnesses give different witness.”’ 
This is good sense, as well as good exegesis. St. 
Thomas has no hesitation in borrowing this good 
sense from St. Augustine, who very:.accurately dis- 
tinguishes in the different versions,of inspired writers 
two elements: (a) a difference of order (not in the 
same way, non eodem modo), and (4) a difference of 
phrase (not in the same words, non eisdem verbis). 


VIII 


“ Augustine says (Civ. Dei, xi.) that the angels 
were not passed over in that account of the first 
creation of things, but are designated by the name 
of heavens, and of light. And they were either 
passed over or designated by the names of corporeal 
things because Moses was addressing an uncultured 
people (rudi populo) as yet incapable of under- 
standing an incorporeal nature ; and if it had been 
divulged that there were creatures existing beyond 
corporeal nature, it would have proved to them an 
occasion of idolatry ” (1* Qu. 61, Art. 1, ad 1). 
“Other writers think that the production of 
spiritual creatures was purposely omitted by Moses. 
... Chrysostom (Hom. 2, in Gen.) gives as a reason 
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that Moses was addressing an ignorant people (rudi 
populo) to whom material things alone appealed, 
and whom he was endeavouring to withdraw from 
the service of idols ” (I* Qu. 67, Art. 4, ad 1). 


Few principles of Biblical interpretation are more 
important than this, which St. Thomas borrowed from 
St. John Chrysostom and St. Augustine. No doubt 
St. Thomas had found the principle expressed by the 
Eternal Wisdom. Himself in all its depth. “ I told you 
not these things from the beginning because | was 
with you. . . . I have yet many things to say to you, 
but you cannot bear them now ” (John xvi. 5, 12). 
This enunciated the great principle of an ‘“‘ economy ” 
in tempering or withholding truth out of mercy to the 
human mind. St. Paul had used the same principle 
of “economy” even to the intellectual Greeks of 
Corinth. “ And I, brethren, could not speak to you 
as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal; as unto little 
ones in Christ. I gave you milk to drink, not meat; 
for you were not able as yet ” (1 Cor. iii. 12). ‘Towards 
the year 388 St. John Chrysostom used this principle 
to unlock the mysteries of the Mosaic Hexzmeron in 
the series of brilliant homilies from which St. Thomas 
took it, some nine centuries later. In a few years the 
same application which St. John Chrysostom had 
made at Antioch, was being made by St. Augustine at 
Hippo. We leave to students of patrology the task of 
finding out whether the relationship between these 
two applications is more than chronological. From 
the age of Augustine the principle would seem almost 
to have slept until it awoke to life under the genius of 
St. Thomas. 

It is wonderful in how many ways St. Thomas uses 
it to light up the dark sayings of the Mosaic Hexeemeron. 

Thus in the passage borrowed from St. John 
Chrysostom it is used to account for the supposed 
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silence of Moses on the creation and existence of 
angels | 

n the passage borrowed from St. Augustine it is 
used to account for Moses using the word “‘ light ” to 
mean “angels” in the sentence: “ And God said, 
Be light made ” (Gen. i. 3). Whatever we may think 
of this method of interpretation, we cannot quarrel 
with it for narrowing the freedom of the exegete. 

Again, he uses this principle of St. John Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine to show that by the word “ Earth ” 
Moses meant Primary Matter (Materia Prima) from 
which all corporeal y Rea are made (Qu. 66, Art. 1, 
ad 1™). 

In a g1, Art. 1, ad 1™ he points out that in the 
Hexemeron there is no mention of fire and air. He 
accounts for this omission by the fact that the Scripture 
was given to “‘ an uncultured people ” (rudi populo). 

In Qu. 68, Art. 3, he expresses the principle with 
great precision in these words: “It should rather be 
considered that Moses was speaking to an ignorant 
8 people (rudi populo) and that out of condescension to 
their weakness (imbecillitati condescendens) he put 
before them (proposuit) only such things as are 
apparent to sense.” 

An analysis of this full statement of principle would 
be of great value to Scripture interpretation ; but 
it would carry us beyond the limits of our space. 
» We may merely note im (1) St. Thomas speaks ex- 
plicitly of a divine ‘‘ condescensio.” ‘This is a remini- 
scence of the xaraBac1s, so well known to students of 
the Arian and Nestorian heresies of the fourth to sixth 
centuries. (2) He uses the very guarded and formal 
word “ he put before them ” (proposuit). Not every 
meaning latent in the words of the Holy Writers is 
put before us as Holy Writ. 

We can hardly overstate the significance of this 
principle for Biblical criticism. To an early age which 
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had not the same knowledge or science of the forces 
of nature as we have, the writer of the inspired Scrip. 
ture used an “ economy” which allowed him (1) to 
leave out from a summary not a few of its most im- 
portant elements (e.g. fire andjair from the forces of 
nature), and (2) to use words in,a sense other than that 
commonly accepted (e.g. ight to mean angel). 

But great as is the breadth of this canon of inter- 
| aoggaam it is perhaps still broader in the following 
orm. 


IX 


“ According to another theory, touched upon by 
Augustine, the heaven made on the first day was 
the starry heaven, and the firmament made on the 
second day was that region of the air which is also 
called heaven but equivocally (equivoce).. And té 
show that the word is here used in an equivocal 
sense (ad equivocationem designandam) it is ex- 
sage said that God called the firmament heaven. 

or the same reason, in a preceding verse, it is said 
that God called the light day, since the word day is 
also used to denote a space of twenty-four hours. 
Other instances of a similar use occur as pointed 
by Rabbi Moses ” (I* Qu. 88, Art. 1, ad 1™). 
=“ It may also be said with Rabbi Moses that the 
expression He called denotes throughout an equi- 
vocal use of the name imposed (significatur equi- 
vocatio nominis) ” (Qu. g1, Art. 1, ad 5). 


We merely call attention to this almost astounding 
principle which reveals some of the characteristics of 
a mind open to truth, no matter from what point truth 
approached. The respect paid to the authority of 
Rabbi Moses Maimonides is all the more remarkable 
because it was during the lifetime of St. Thomas that 
the Dominican (?) author of De Erroribus Philoso- 
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forces horum was compiling a list of errors from the works 
Scrip- of Moses Maimonides.* It is significant that amongst 
(1) to the errors of Rabbi Moses enumerated in De Erroribus 
st im- § Philosophorum we read: “‘ Moreover he erred about 
rces of the Divine attributes, believing that wisdom and 
an that | goodness are in us and in God only equtvocally.” 


inter- x 
lowing “ According to Augustine (QQ. in Gen. 145), 
when Joseph said there was no one like him in the 
science of divining he spoke in joke and not seriously, 
b referring perhaps to the common opinion about him ; 
ag in this sense also spoke his steward” (II*, II* 
y = Qu. 95, Art. 7, ad 1™). 
9 ; . “Tt may also be said that it was not the soul of 
“ d a Samuel but a demon speaking in his name, and that 
oe a the wise man (i.e. the inspired writer of the book of 
. a Ecclesiasticus) calls him Samuel and his foretelling 
~ a prophecy, according to the opinion of Saul and the 
aven, ‘ a. ” 2 
ape bystanders, who were of this opinion” (IIs, II 
tay Qu. 174, Art. 5, ad 4). pe iene 
a a “ Augustine says (Gen. ad litt. xii.) it is stated in 
sated Exodus that the Lord spoke to Moses face to face, and 
shortly afterwards we read show me Thy glory. 
+ de ‘ Therefore he perceived what he saw and he desired 
“an what he saw not.’ Hence he did not see the very 
ae Essence of God. . . . Accordingly, when Scripture 
q states that He spoke to him face to face, this is to be 
understood as expressing the opinion of the people 
din who thought that Moses was speaking. with God 
on mouth to mouth ” (I*, II* Qu. 98, Art. 3, ad 2”). 
ruth This most valuable principle of Scripture interpre- 
y of tation is worthy of more insistence than we can give 
cable within the limits of an article. But a few remarks may 
that be useful. 
loso- * Mandonnet,O.P., Sigey de Brabant IIe Part, pp. 21, 22. 
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Already St. Thomas has insisted that the inspired 
writers often shaped their words to the knowledge or 
to the ignorance of their readers. To an unlettered 
— who were prone to idolatry the existence of 

igher intellectual beings had either to be withheld or 
disguised under the words “ heaven ” or “ light.” In 
a parallel way the inspired writers sometimes shaped 
their words, not according to their own views nor the 
objective fact, but according to the opinion of the 
people (secundum opinionem populi). Now it some- 
times happens that the opinion of the people is 
wrong. 

As a principle of Biblical interpretation this opinion 
of St. Thomas is all the more remarkable because as 
St. Thomas would suggest, there is not necessarily 
anything in the context definitely leading us to this 
interpretation. It is written: ‘“‘ And he (Joseph) said 
to them . . . Know you not that there is no one like to 
me in the art of divining ? ” (Gen. xliv. 15). It does 
not add “‘ This he said in jest.” 

Again, Ecclesiasticus writes (xlvi. 23): “ After this 
Samuel slept ; and shewed him the end of his life, and 
he lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy.” 
He does not add “ It was not really the soul of Samuel, 
nor was it really a divine prophecy. But the onlookers 
thought it was Samuel, and that it was a divine 
prophecy.” 

Lastly, the inspired writer of Exodus wrote (xxxiil. 
11): “And the Lord spoke to Moses face to face.” 
But he did not add, and there is nothing in the context 
to suggest “ This is what the people thought ; and 
thought wrongly.” 


If it is urged that this method of interpretation used, 


by St. Augustine and St. Thomas seems to commit 

the Sacred Writer to an untruth, we might provision- 

ally reply that the authority of these two great thinkers 

is enough to reassure us. No men had a better know- 
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ledge of the Sacred Scripture or a deeper reverence 
for its two gifts of Revelation and Inspiration. 

But their principles of interpretation, which on 
examination will be found to make an organic whole, 
will also be found to have provided an answer to those 
timid minds who see untruth in the words of the in- 
spired writers. Already we have seen that we are 
asked to accept as true and revealed only what is put 
forward by the inspired writer as true and revealed— 
as true yet not revealed only what is true yet not 
revealed. The writer of these passages which express 
the opinion of the people did not mean to express the 
objective fact but the opinion of the people. 

Sometimes this statement of a fact in the opinion 
of a group of men is explicitly made as ‘“‘ The fool 
said in his heart, ‘ There is no God’” (Psalm). 
At other times it is not expressed but implied, as in 
the three passages quoted from St. Thomas. 

If it be further urged that:this leaves the ordinary 
reader in doubt as to the meaning of much of the 
inspired writings, we reply that this doubt is calculated 
to deepen not our ignorance but our desire of authority. 
Indeed, the vexed question of what is meant by certain 
passages, and indeed by whole books pare owing 
their human side to Eastern modes of life and litera- 
ture, may well be left to that patient band of Biblical 
exegetes who are working under the authority of the 
Bride of Christ. 

If then one of these exegetes should ask whether or 
not he is free to apply these principles say to the 
minute, civic, social, domestic, ethical and liturgical 
legislation of the Thorah, or again, to the historical 
account of the twelve tribes, or to the rise of Jerusalem 
as a national and religious capital, we are at a loss to 
know how any fettering of his exegetical freedom 
could be reconciled with the theological principles of 
St. Thomas. VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL * 


HAT is to be said of Westminster Cathedral ? 

Is it a great building ? Is it more than a big 

building ? The almost universal verdict is in the 
affirmative. It is not petty. It is a work of genius. 

Now, genius has ~ defined as the will and 
ability to “put the first thing first,’ and certainly 
Bentley did so at Westminster. Whatever others 
may have said, Bentley did not say: the first thing 
is to make a big Byzantine Church. The first thing 
he did was to envisage a great building suitable for 
Christian worship, and, again putting the first thing 
first, he did not say it shall rival Beauvais in height or 
Rheims in sculpture ; he said: this great Christian 
Church shall be built of massive piers of brick spanned 
by vaults of concrete—these are the availabie materials, 
and I am not crying for the moon of medieval delight. 
He did not use such words, nor could he have used 
them. He was an old-fashioned English architect 
and was not aware of the social problem. He even 
dreamed of a building covered with a veneer of marble 
and mosaic! But though that was his dream, and 
even partly his achievement, he saw his church 
as a great building first and only second as a much 
adorned one. 

This is obvious from the accomplished thing and 
is admitted even by those people who still, in this 
pagan age, hanker after pointed arches and pinnacles. 
Gothic! It is not a matter of points or cusps—it is 
a matter of adventure undertaken in the spirit of a 
crusade—an adventure with bricks and stones.. And 
in this spirit Bentley undertook the job at Westminster. 
As far as he was concerned, the job was as Gothic 

* Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. By W. de L’Hépital. 
Two vols, Hutchinson and Co. £3 3s. 
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as any Christian job will always be, but with Bentley 
the adventure began and ended, for in spite of all the 
enthusiasm of his assistants and admirers, in spite of 
his daughter’s eulogy, Westminister Cathedral is, 
architecturally, nothing but the memorial of its 
designer’s sense of greatness in mass and proportion 
and of the servility of the modern workman. 

For Bentley was an old-fashioned architect—a 
designer—a builder only by proxy—a director of 
other men’s work. And those other men—those 
hundreds of bricklayers and concrete mixers, those 
“architectural carvers” and marble workers—what 
were they? A set of tools, bought and sold, paid by 
the hour or week at a rate such as justice demanded 
or their trade unions could enforce—men degraded 
by a century of commercialism and four centuries of 
heresy and schism! They did the work, but not 
their work, nor even work for any church of theirs ; 
and the result is what anyone should expect—a fine 
plan, noble proportions, accurate brickwork, scientific- 
ally mixed concrete and a whole conglommeration of 
elegant and scholarly but utterly dead carvings, 
capitals, mouldings, domes and finials in a more or 
less imitation Byzantine style. The outside of the 
building is almost entirely ruined by this absurd 

andering to the appetite for ornamentation. The 
inside is only saved because it has been left unfinished 
and because the mists of London hide the mechanical 
quality of the workmanship. 

Tons of concrete, millions of bricks, and an army 
of paid slaves led by a man of genius! If only Bentley 
had not been an old-fashioned architect and had 
realized that you cannot gather figs of thistles or 
expect to get works of art by making careful designs 
for mere tradesmen to execute—but then he would 
not have got the job ; so we must be thankful for the 
great good of a noble plan and forget the evil of its 
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dead stylistic ornamentation, however annoying we 
may find it.* 

Nevertheless, it is worth considering ; it is a vital 
matter this question of the architect and the builder, 
of the designer and the craftsman, and it is time we 
Catholics realized that the divine thing called Beauty 
is not to be bought or supplied by contract. It is 
time we realized that we are living in a pagan age and 
in a servile state. The modern workman is not an 
artist. He is a tool. Let us act on this fact and con- 
fine ourselves to plain building—well planned, well 
proportioned but plain—unadorned and undecorated. 
We cannot buy or measure worship ; let us confine 
ourselves to things that can be measured and paid for. 
A work of art is an act of worship—an act in which 
both maker and beholder take part as do priest and 
congregation at Mass (hence the liturgical and hieratic 
character of all the great religious arts—except in 
modern times—but then, modern art, except that 
of some of the so-called post-impressionists, is not 
religious at all—it is merely anecdotal). The great 
interior of Westminster Cathedral is Bentley’s act 
of worship. We can worship with him. 

We Catholics are amazingly ignorant of the artistic 
degradation caused by modern social conditions. 
We have got so accustomed to the entirely irreligious 
notion that labour has no responsibilities beyond being 
good and quiet and doing what it is told that it never 
occurs to us to expect a workman to have a sense of 
beauty or any right to use it. We do not see that 
the modern method of building with an architect 
and contractor is essentially evil. Yet it is exactly 
as if an artist should decide the type of child required 
and the upbringing of children be made a commercial 


* Apart from the bad marbles and mosaics, the only serious fault 
in the inside is the mad terra-cotta traceried windows under the 
domes, 
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enterprise. A work of art is the product of love. 
How then can it be done to order and to a scale draw- 


ing? 

Mrs. de L’H6pital has written a large book, copiously 
illustrated, about Westminster Cathedral and the 
numerous other works of her father, and, though the 
real genius of the man is certainly not over-praised— 
indeed, it is not made to stand out clearly at all—the 
book is so over-loaded with adulation of his many- 
sidedness as a mere designer, and so completely empty 
of any evidence, that either he or his daughter had or 
has the slightest acquaintance with the real business 
of artists, or the problem of the modern degradation 
of the arts, as to be almost worthless except as a record 
of the intrigues and worries incidental to the erection 
of a large church and as showing the kind of private 
life which an eminent architect leads and the high 
esteem in which a circle of more or less distinguished 
persons hold him. ) 

It is true that Bentley is said to have desired that 
the work of decorating the Cathedral should be given 
to artists and not to “ a firm,” and it is true that this 
desire has, to some extent, been acted upon (we do 
not refer to the Stations of the Cross—they are 
furniture, not decorations), but there is no record 
whatever that Bentley made any objection to the 
employment of a firm for any work of construction. 
There is no evidence that he thought bricklaying was 
or might be an art or the bricklayer an artist. Indeed, 
why should he ? Bricklayers are not artists; nowadays, 
and through the whole of the Cathedral you may 
look in vain for even the smallest indication that so 
many as one among its thousand builders had the 
smallest conception of any value beyond that of his 
week’s pay. 

We are not blaming Bentley for this state of affairs, 
nor do we blame the builders. We are simply deplor- 
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ing his inability to see the evil and their willingness 
to acquiesce in modern servile conditions of work. 
Mrs. de L’H6pital’s ignorance is also deplorable. 
She describes every stone of the Cathedral as though 
they were the stones of Chartres. She writes of the 
beauty and variety of the capitals and carved mouldings 
(even of those ridiculous ribands which vainly appear 
to hang up the portrait medallions at the West Door) 
as though twentieth century stone carvers could 
make things of beauty by copying an architect’s 
designs! No doubt, Bentley was a great scholar and 
a man of great refinement, but the architectural 
adornment of Westminster Cathedral is dead and 
deadly and she does a great disservice to her father’s 
memory, and to the cause of artistic and religious 
revival (the two are inseparable), by her unmeasured 
praise of the least valuable part of his work. 

“The great things are the masterly structure . . . 
taste and learning are the least parts of Bentley’s 
work. He had to supply them to justify himself to 
his employers. and his epoch, but the merit of the 
Cathedral goes altogether beyond stylism.” So 
writes Professor Lethaby in his short preface, and we 
are thankful that, in so elaborate and long-drawn-out 
a memoir as Mrs. de L’H6pital has compiled, at least 
one piece of true criticism should appear and from so 
authoritative a source. 

Westminster Cathedral is a great building. But 
it is great in spite of its designer’s weakness as an 
architectural practitioner and in spite of the servile 
conditions of his employees. As a piece -of brick 
and concrete work it is magnificent. In any other 
view it is scarcely less ridiculous than the Pavilion 
at Brighton or the Albert Memorial. The unadorned 
interior of Westminister, the Forth Bridge, the Nile 
Dam at Assouan—these are great and beautiful 
works. If we want more than these, if we want 
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buildings of which every stone shall be evidence 
of the love of God, then we must regain our birth- 
right and make England again a Christian and a 
Catholic country. 

We have said nothing of Bentley’s other works— 
his few churches, his countless furnitures and fittings. 
But these do not count. In them he was an old- 
fashioned architect—an architect of superior know- 
ledge and attainments it is true, a man of resource and 
energy, but such works are unimportant. It is by his 
Cathedral that he will be remembered, and for its 
bricks and concrete that he will be revered. 


Eric GILL. 


PRAYER 


HOU knowest, O Lord, what sorrows I have borne, 
Thou knowest, O Lord, 

How all the spears of Grief, with one accord, 
This heart have torn. 


Nought but a little truce, wherein to hoard 
More strength to dree 
The next wave of assault, I ask of Thee 
That knowest, O Lord. 
From the Italian of Vittoria Aganoor, (1855-1910). 
Trans. J. R. MEAGHER. 





STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES* 


[* there is anything pleasant in life, it is doing 
what we aren’t meant to do. If there is anything 
pleasant in criticism, it is finding out what we aren’t 
meant to find out. It is the method by which we treat 
as significant what the author did not mean to be 
significant, by which we single out as essential what 
the author regarded as incidental. Thus, if one brings 
out a book on turnips, the modern scholar tries to 
discover from it whether the author was on good terms 
with his wife ; if a poet writes on buttercups, every 
word he says may be used as evidence against him at 
an inquest of his. views on a future existence. On this 
fascinating principle we delight to extort economic 
evidence from Aristophanes, because Aristophanes 
knew nothing of economics ; we try to extract crypto- 
grams from Shakespeare, because we are inwardly 
certain that Shakespeare never put them there; we 
sift and winnow the Gospel of S. Luke, in order to 
produce a Synoptic problem, because S. Luke, poor 
man, never knew the Synoptic problem to exist. 
There is, however, a special fascination in applying 
this method to Sherlock Holmes, because it is in a 
sense Holmes’s own method. “It has long been an 
axiom of mine,” he says, “ that the little things are 
infinitely the most important.” It might be the motto 
of his life’s work. And it is (is it not ?), as the clergy- 
men say, by the little things, the apparently un- 
important things, that we judge of a man’s character. 
f anyone objects that the study of Holmes literature 
is unworthy of scholarly attention, I might content 
myself with replying that to the scholarly mind any- 
* This paper was written for an Oxford Society in 1910, and 


was originally published in The Blue Book, a magazine which is 
no longer procurable. 
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thing is worthy of study, if that study be thorough and 
systematic. But I will go further, and say that at the 
present time we need a far closer familiarity with 
Sherlock’s methods. The evil that he did lived after 
him; the good is interred with him in the Reichen- 
bach. It is a known fact, that is, that several people 
contracted the dirty and deleterious habit of taking 
cocaine as a result of reading the books. It is equally 
obvious that Scotland Yard has benefited not a whit 
either by his satire or by his example. When Holmes, 
in The Mystery of the Red-headed League, discovered 
that certain criminals were burrowing their way into 
the cellars of a bank, he sat with a dark lantern in the 
cellar, and nabbed them quietly as they came through. 
But when the Houndsditch gang were found to be 
meditating an exactly similar design, what did the 
police authorities do? They sent a small detachment 
of constables, who battered on the door of the scene of 
operations at the back, shouting : ‘‘ We think there is 
a burglary going on in here.” They were, of course, 
shot down, and the Home Office had to call out a 
whole regiment, with guns and a fire-brigade, in order 
to hunt down the survivors. 

Any studies in Sherlock Holmes must be, first and 
foremost, studies in Dr. Watson. Let us treat at 
once of the literary and bibliographical aspect of the 
question. First, as to authenticity. There are several 
grave inconsistencies in the Holmes cycle. For example, 
The Study in Scarlet and The Reminiscences are from 
the hand of John H. Watson, M.D., but in the story of 
The Man with the Twisted Lip, Mrs. Watson addresses 
her husband as James. ‘“ Nihil aliud hic latet,” says 
the great Sauwosch, “‘ nisi redactor ignorantissimus.” 
Yet this error gave the original impetus to Backnecke’s 
theory of the deutero-Watson, to whom he assigns 
The Study in Scarlet, The Gloria Scott, and The 
Return of Sherlock Holmes. He leaves to the proto- 
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Watson the rest of the Memoirs, the Adventures, The 
Sign of Four, and The Hound of the Baskervilles. He 
disputed The Study in Scarlet on other grounds, the 
statement in it for example that Holmes’s knowledge 
of literature and philosophy was mil, whereas it is clear 
that the true Holmes was a man of wide reading and 
deep thought. We shall deal with this in its proper place. 

The Gloria Scott is condemned by Backnecke partly 
on the ground of the statement that Holmes was only 
up for two years at College, while he speaks in The 
Musgrave Ritual of “ my last years”’ at the University, 
which Backnecke supposes to prove that the two 
stories do not come from the same hand. The Gloria 
Scott further represents Percy Trevor’s bulldog as 
having bitten Holmes on his way down to Chapel, 
which is clearly untrue, since dogs are not allowed 
within the gates at either University. ‘“‘ The bulldog 
is more at home,” he adds, “‘ on the Chapel steps than 
this fraudulent imitation among the divine products of 
the Watsonsgenius.” A further objection to The 
Gloria Scott is that it exhibits only four divisions out 
of the eleven-fold division (to be mentioned later) of 
the complete Holmes-episode, a lower percentage than 
is found in any other genuine story. For myself, how- 
ever, I am content to believe that this irregularity is 
due merely to the exceptional character of the investi- 

ation, while the two inaccuracies are too slight (me 
judice) to form the basis for so elaborate a theory. | 
would include both The Gloria Scott and The Study 
in Scarlet as genuine incidents of Holmes-biography. 

When we come to the final problem, the alleged 
death of Holmes, and his subsequent return in an un- 
impaired and even vigorous condition, the problem 
grows darker. 

Some critics, accepting The Return stories as genuine, 
regard The Final Problem as an incident faked by 
Watson for his own purposes; thus M. Piff-Pouff 
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represents it as an old dodge of the thaumaturgist, and 
quotes the example of Salmoxis or Gebeleizis among 
the Geta, who hid underground for two years, and 
then returned to preach the doctrine of immortality. 
In fact, M. Piff-Pouff’s verdict is thus caeeiad 
“Sherlockholmes has not at all fallen from the 
Reichenbach, it is Vatson who has fallen from the 
pinnacle of his mendacity.” In a similar vein, Bilge- 
mann asserts that the episode is a weak imitation of 
Empedocles on Etna, the alpenstock being left behind 
to represent the famous slipper which was revomited 
by the volcano. ‘‘ The episode of the Final Problem,” 
in his own immortal language, “ completely the 
Watsons-applecart overturned has.” 

Others, Backnecke of course among them, regard 
The Final Problem as genuine, and The Return stories 
as a fabrication. The evidence against these stories 
may be divided into (a) those suggested by changes in 
the character and methods of Holmes, (5) those resting 
on impossibilities in the narrative itself, (c) inconsist- 
encies found by comparison with the previous narrative. 

(a) The true Holmes is never discourteous to a 
client: the Holmes of the adventure of the Three 
Students “‘ shrugged his shoulders in ungracious 
acquiescence while our visitor . . . poured forth his 
story.” On the other hand, the true Holmes has no 
morbid craving for serious crime; but when John 
Hector Macfarlane talks of the probability of being 
arrested, the detective is represented as saying : 
“ Arrest you! this is most grati— most interesting.” 
Twice in The Return he gibes at his prisoner, a habit 
from which the true Holmes, whether from professional 
etiquette or from natural good breeding, invariably 
abstains. Again, the false Holmes actually calls a 
client by her Christian name, an impossible thing to 
an author whose views had not been distorted by the 
erroneous presentation of him in the play. He deliber- 
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ately abstains from food while at work: the real 
Holmes only does so through absent-mindedness, as in 
The Case of the Five Orange Pips. He quotes Shakes- 
peare in these stories alone, and that three times, with- 
out acknowledgment. He gives way to ludicrously 
bad logic in The Dancing Men. He sends Watson as 
his emissary in The Solttary Cyclist, and this is else- 
where unparalleled, for in The Hound of the Basker- 
villes he himself goes down to Dartmoor as well, to 
watch the case incognito. 

(5) Is it likely that a University scholarship paper— 
nay, an Oxford scholarship paper, for the Quadrangle 
is mentioned in connexion with it—should be printed 
only one day before the examination ? That it should 
consist of only half a chapter of Thucydides ? That 
this half-chapter should take the examiner an hour and 
a half to correct for the press ? That the proofs of the 
half-chapter should be in three consecutive slips? 
Moreover, if a pencil was marked with the name 
JOHANN FaBer, how could the two letters NN, and 
these two only, be left on the stump ? The Waynflete 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
(Prof. J. A. Smith) has further pointed out that it 
would be impossible to find out from the super- 
imposition of the tracks of front and back bicycle tyres, 
whether the cyclist was going or coming. 

(c) As to actual inconsistencies. In The Mystery 
of the Solitary Cyclist a marriage is performed with no 
one present except the happy couple and the officiating 
clergyman. In The Scandal in Bohemia Holmes, 
disguised as a loafer, is deliberately called in to give 
away an unknown bride, on the ground that the 
marriage will not be valid without a witness. In The 
Final Problem, the police secure ‘‘ the whole gang with 
the exception of Moriarty.” In The Story of the 
Empty House we hear that they failed to incriminate 
Colonel Moran. Professor Moriarty, in The Return, 
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is called Professor James Moriarty, whereas we know 
from The Final Problem that James was really the 
name of his military brother, who survived him. And, 
worst of all, the dummy in the Baker Street window is 
draped in the old mouse-coloured dressing-gown ! As if 
we had forgotten that it was in a blue dressing-gown 
that Holmes smoked an ounce of shag tobacco at a 
sitting, while he unravelled the dark complication of 
The Man with the Twisted Lip! ‘The detective, says 
M. Papier Maché, has become a chameleon. “ This 
is not the first time,” says the more ponderous 
Sauwosch, “‘ that a coat of many colours has been as a 
deception used! But in truth Sherlock, our modern 
Joseph, devoured been was, and the evil beast Watson 
him devoured has.”’ 

To this criticism I assent. I cannot assent, how- 
ever, to the theory of the deutero-Watson. I believe 
that all the stories were written by Watson, but where- 
as the genuine cycle actually happened, the spurious 
adventures are the lucubration of his own unaided 
invention. Surely we may reconstruct the facts thus. 
Watson has been a bit of a gadabout. He is a spend- 
thrift : so much we know from the beginning of The 
Study in Scarlet. His brother, as Holmes finds out by 
examining the scratches on the keyhole of his watch, 
was a confirmed drunkard. He himself, as a bachelor, 
haunts the Criterion Bar. In The Sign of Four he 
admits having had too much Beaune for lunch, behaves 
strangely in the cab, speaks of firing off a double- 
barrelled tiger-cub at a musket, and cautions his 
future wife against taking more than two drops of 
castor-oil, while recommending strychnine in large 
doses as a sedative. What happens? His Elijah is 
taken away from him ; his wife, as we know, dies : he 
slips back into the grip of his old enemy ; his practice, 
already diminished by continued neglect, vanishes 
away ; he is forced to earn a livelihood by patching 
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together clumsy travesties of the wonderful incidents 
of which he was once the faithful recorder. 

Sauwosch has even worked out an elaborate table 
of his debts to other authors, and to the earlier stories, 
Holmes’s stay in Tibet with the Grand Lhama is 
due to Dr. Nikola ; the cipher of the dancing-men is 
read in the same manner as that in The Gold Bug, b 
Edgar Allen Poe ; The Adventure of Charles Augustus 
Milverton shows the influence of Raffles. The Norwood 
Builder owes much to The Scandal in Bohemia ; The 
Solitary Cyclist has the plot of The Greek Interpreter ; 
The Six Napoleons of The Blue Carbuncle; The 
Adventure of the Second Stain is a doublet of The Naval 
Treaty, and so on. 

We now pass on to the dating of the various pieces, 
so far as it can be determined by internal evidence, 
implicit or explicit. The results may be tabulated thus: 


(1) The Gloria Scott—Holmes’s first case. 
(2) The Musgrave Ritual—his second. 
(3) The Study in Scarlet—Watson first appears, 
i.e. the first of the We-Stories. Date 1879. 
(4) The Resident Patient (1880). 
(5) The Speckled Band (1883). 
(6) The Reigate Squires (April, 1887). 
) The Five Orange Pips (same year). 
(8) The Sign of Four (1888)—Watson becomes 
engaged. 
(9) The Noble Bachelor. Then comes Watson's 
marriage, followed closely by 
(10) The Crooked Man. 
(11) The Scandal in Bohemia, and 
(12) The Naval Treaty, apparently in that order. 


To some period in the year 1888 we must assign 13, 14, 

and 15, that is The Stockbroker’s Clerk, The Case of 

Identity, and The Red-headed League. In the June of 

1889 we have (16) The Manwith the Twisted Lip,(17) The 
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Engineer’s Thumb (Summer), and (18) The Blue Car- 
buncle (somewhere in the Octave of Christmas). The 
Final Problem is dated 1891. Of the remainder, Silver 
Blaze, The Yellow Face, The Greek Interpreter, The 
Beryl Coronet, and The Copper Beeches are apparently 
before Watson’s marriage, The Boscombe Valley 
Mystery after it: otherwise they are undated. 

There remains only The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
This is explicitly dated 18809, that is, it does not pretend 
to be after the Return. Sauwosch, who believes it to 
be spurious, points out that The Times would never 
have had a leader on Free Trade till after 1903. But 
this argument from internal evidence defeats itself : 
we can show by a method somewhat akin to that of 
Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences in Holy Scripture 
that it was meant to be before 1901. The old crank 
who wants to have a lawsuit against the police says it 
will be known as the case of Frankland versus Regina. 
King Edward, as we all know, succeeded in 1gor. 

I must not waste time over other evidences (very un- 
satisfactory) which have been adduced to show the 
spuriousness of The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
Holmes’s “‘ cat-like love of personal cleanliness ”’ is 
not really inconsistent with the statement in The Study 
in Scarlet that he had pinpricks all over his hand 
covered with plaster—though this is also used by 
Backnecke to tell against the genuineness of the earlier 
production. A more serious question is that of 
Watson’s breakfast-hour. Both in The Study in 
Scarlet and in The Adventures we hear that Watson 
breakfasted after Holmes: in The Hound we are told 
that Holmes breakfasted late. But then, the true 
inference from this is that Watson breakfasted very 
late indeed. 

Taking, then, as the basis of our study, the three 
long stories, The Sign of Four, The Study in Scarlet, 
and The Hound of the Baskervilles, together with the 
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twenty-three short stories—twelve in the Adventures 
and eleven in the Memoirs—we may proceed to 
examine the construction and the literary antecedents 
of this form of Art. The actual scheme of each should 
consist, according to the German scholar Ratzegger, 
followed by most of his successors, of eleven distinct 
parts ; the order of them may in some cases be changed 
about, and more or less of them may appear as the 
story is closer to or farther from the ideal type. Only 
The Study in Scarlet exhibits all the eleven ; The Sign 
of Four and Silver Blaze have ten ; The Boscombe Valley 
Mystery and The Beryl Coronet nine; The Hound of 
the Baskervilles, The Speckled Band, The Reigate 
Squires, and The Naval Treaty eight ; and so on till we 
reach The Five Orange Pips, The Crooked Man, and 
The Final Problem with five, and The Gloria Scott with 
only four. 

he first part is the Prooimion, a homely Baker 
Street scene, with invaluable personal touches, and 
sometimes a demonstration by the detective. Then 
follows the first explanation, or Exegesis (cata tov 
gevyovra), that is, the client’s statement of the case, 
followed by the Ichneusis, or personal investigation, 
often including the famous floor-walk on hands and 
knees. No. 1 is invariable, Nos. 2 and 3 almost always 
present, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 are less necessary ; they 
include the Anasceue, or refutation on its own merits 
of the official theory of Scotland Yard, the first Pro- 
menusis (exoterice) which gives a few stray hints to 
the police, which they never adopt, and the second 
Promenusis (esoterice), which adumbrates the true 
course of the investigation to Watson alone. This is 
sometimes wrong, as in The Yellow Face. No.7 is the 
Exetasis, or further following up of the trail, including 
the cross-questioning of relatives, dependents, etc., of 
the corpse (if there is one), visits to the Record Office, 
and various investigations in an assumed character. 
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No. 8 is the Anagnorisis, in which the criminal is 
caught or exposed ; No.g the second Exegesis (xara rov 
gevyovra), that is)to say‘ the criminal’s confession ; 
No. 10 the Metamenusis, in which Holmes describes 
what his clues were and how he followed them; and 
No. 11 the Epilogos, sometimes comprised in a single 
sentence. This conclusion is, like the Prooimion, in- 
variable, and often contains a gnome or quotation from 
some standard author. 7 

Although The Study in Scarlet is in a certain sense 
the type and ideal of a Holmes story, it is also to some 
extent a primitive type, of which elements were later 
discarded. The Exegesis (xara tov gevyovra) is told 
for the most part, not in the words of the criminal, but 
as a separate story in the mouth of the narrator ; it 
also occupies a disproportionate amount of the total 
space. This shows directly the influence of Gaboriau : 
his Detective’s Dilemma is one volume, containing an 
account of the tracing of the crime back to its author, 
who is, of course, a duke; the second volume, The 
Detective’s Triumph, is almost entirely a retailing of 
the duke’s family history, dating back to the Revolu- 
tion, and we only rejoin Lecoq, the detective, in the 
last chapter. Of course this method of telling the 
story was found long and cumbrous, but the French 
school has not yet seen through it, since The Mystery 
of the Yellow Room leaves a whole unexplained problem 
to provide copy for The Perfume of the Lady in Black. 

But the literary affinities of Dr. Watson’s masterly 
style are to be looked for further afield than Gaboriau, 
or Poe, or Wilkie Collins. M. Piff-Pouff, especially in 
his Psychologie de Vatson, has instituted some very 
remarkable parallels with the Dialogues of Plato, and 
with the Greek drama. He reminds us of the bluster- 
ing manner of Thrasymachus when he first breaks 
into the argument of the Republic, and compares the 
entry of Athelney Jones: “ Oh, come, now, come ! 
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Never be ashamed to own up! But what’s all this? 
Bad business, bad business! Stern facts here, no 
room for theories,” and so on. And when the detec- 
tive comes back crestfallen after a few days, wiping his 
brow with a red handkerchief, we remember how 
Socrates describes the first time in his life when he 
ever saw Thrasymachus blushing. The rival theories 
of Gregson and Lestrade only serve to illustrate the 
multiformity of error—écOro uev yap ard@s, ravrodaris 
éé xaxoi. But the most important point is the nature 
of the Scotland Yard criticism. Lecoq has his rival, 
but the rival is his own superior in the detective 
force, thwarts his schemes out of pique, and actually 
connives at the prisoner’s receiving notes through the 
window of his cell. 

If the Sophists have been borrowed from the 
Platonic dialogue, one element at least has been 
borrowed from the Greek drama. Gaboriau has no 
Watson. The confidant of Lecoq is an old soldier, 
preternaturally stupid, inconceivably _ inefficient. 
Watson provides what the Holmes drama needs—a 
Chorus. He represents the solid, orthodox, respect- 
able view of the world in general; his drabness is 
accentuated by contrast with the limelight which beats 
upon the central figure. He remains stable amid the 
eddy and flux of circumstance. 


Ille bonis faveatque, et consilietur amice, 
Et regat iratos, et amet peccare timentes : 
Ille dapes laudet mensz brevis, ille salubrem 
Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis. 
Ille tegat commissa, deosque precetur et oret 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. 


It is to Prof. Sabaglione that we owe the profoundest 
study of Watson in this, his choric character. He 
compares such passages as that in The Speckled Band : 


“* HoLtmes.—The lady could not move her bed. It 
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must always be in the same relative position to the 
ventilator and the rope—for such we may call it, 
since it was clearly never meant for a bell-pull. 

“ Watson.—Holmes, I seem to see what you are 
hitting at. We are only just in time to prevent some 
subtle and horrible crime,” 


with the well-known passage in the Agamemnon : 


“‘ CassANDRA.—Ah, ah, keep away the bull from the 
cow! She takes him, the black-horned one, in a net 
by her device, and smites him: he falls in a watery 
vessel. I speak to thee of the Mystery of the Treach- 
erous Cauldron. 

“ Cuorus.—Far be it from me to boast of any 
particular skill in oracles,-but I deduce from these 
words some impending evil.” 


Watson, like the Chorus, is ever in touch with the 
main action, and seems to share the full privileges of the 
audience ; yet, like the Chorus, he is always about three 
stages behind the audience in the unravelling of the plot. 

And the seal, and symbol, and secret of Watson is, 
of course, his bowler. It is not like other bowlers : it 
is a priestly vestment, an insigne of office. Holmes 
may wear a squash hat, but Watson cleaves to his 
bowler, even at midnight in the silence of Dartmoor, 
or on the solitary slopes of the Reichenbach. He wears 
it constantly, even as the archimandrite or the rabbi 
wears his hat : to remove it would be akin to the shear- 
ing of Samson’s locks by Delilah. ‘‘ Watson and his 
bowler,” says M. Piff-Pouff, “ they are separable only 
in thought.” It is his apex of wool, his petasus of in- 
visibility, his mitra pretiosa, his triple tiara, his halo. 
The bowler stands for all that is immutable and irre- 
fragable, for law and justice, for the established order 
of things, for the rights of humanity, for the triumph 
of the man over the brute. It towers colossal over 
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sordidness and misery and crime : it shames and heals 
and hallows. The curve of its brim is the curve of 
perfect symmetry, the rotundity of its crown is the 
rotundity of the world. “ From the hats of Holmes’s 
clients,” writes Prof. Sabaglione, “‘ deduce themselves 
the traits, the habits, the idiosyncrasies : from the hat 
of Guatson deduces itself his character.” Watson is 
everything to Holmes—his medical adviser, his foil, 
his philosopher, his confidant, his sympathizer, his 
biographer, his domestic chaplain, but above all things 
else he stands exalted in history as the wearer of the 
unconquerable bowler hat. 

And if the rival detectives are the Sophists, and 
Watson is the Chorus, what of the clients, and what of 
the criminals? It is most important to remember 
that these are only secondary figures. “‘ The murderers 
of the Holmes cycle,” M. Papier Maché assures us, 
“are of no more importance than the murderers are 
not in Macbeth.” Holmes himself often deprecates 
Watson’s habit of making the stories too sensational, 
but he does him an injustice. The authors of crime 
are not, in Watson, of personal interest, like the Duke 
in Gaboriau ; they have no relation to the detective 
other than that which subsists between the sleuth- 
hound and its quarry—the author of The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room was a bungler when he made Jacques 
Rouletabille the criminal’s natural son—they are not 
animated by lofty or religious motives like the high- 
flown villains in Mr. Chesterton’s Innocence of Father 
Brown. All clients are model clients—they state their 
case in flawless journalese ; all criminals are model 
criminals—they do the cleverest thing a - criminal 
could possibly do in the given circumstances. By a 
sort of Socratic paradox, we might say that the best 
detective can only catch the best thief. A single 
blunder on the part of the guilty man would have 
thrown all Holmes’s deductions out of joint. Love 
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and money are their only incentives: brutality and 
cunning their indefeasible qualities. 

And thus we arrive at the central figure himself, and 
must try to gather together a few threads in the 
complex and manysided character. There is an iron 
in the process, for Holmes liked to look upon himself 
as a machine, an inhuman and undifferentiated sleuth- 
hound. ‘“‘ L’>homme, ce n’est rien; l’ceuvre, c’est 
tout,” was one of his favourite quotations. 

Sherlock Holmes was descended from a long line of 
country squires: his grandmother was the sister of a 
French artist: his elder brother Mycroft was, as we 
all know, more gifted than himself, but found an 
occupation, if the Reminiscences are to be trusted, in a 
confidential audit of Government accounts. Of 
Sherlock’s school career we know nothing ; Watson 
was at school, and one of his schoolmates was the 
nephew of a peer, but this seems to have been excep- 
tional there, since it was considered good fun to 
“chevy him about the playground and hit him over 
the shins with a wicket.’ This seems to dispose of the 
idea that Watson was an Etonian. On the other hand, 
we have no evidence as to his University career, 
except the testimony (always doubtful) of one of The 
Return stories that he was unacquainted with the 
scenery of Cambridgeshire. Of Holmes’s student days 
our knowledge is much fuller: he was reserved by 
nature, and his recreations—boxing and fencing—did 
not make him many acquaintances. One of his friends 
was Percy Trevor, son of an ex-convict who had made 
his money in the Australian goldfields; another, 
Reginald Musgrave, whose ancestors went back to the 
Conquest—quite the last word in aristocracy. He 
lived in a College, but what College? And at which 
University ? The argument that his scientific bent 
would have naturally taken him to Cambridge defeats 
itself, for why should he have been only up two years, 
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if he wanted a proper scientific training ? More and 
more as I consider the wealth of his two friends, the 
exclusive aristocracy of the one, and the doggy tend- 
encies of the other, together with the isolation which 
put even so brilliant a light as Holmes’s under a bushel 
—more and more I incline to the opinion that he was 
up at the House. But we have no sure evidence. 

If he was an Oxford man, he was not a Greats’ man. 
Yet when Watson describes his first impressions of the 
man at the beginning of The Study in Scarlet—the 
locus classicus for Holmes’s characteristics—he wrongs 
him in saying that his knowledge of philosophy is mil, 
and his Secatetes of literature mil. The fact is, 
clearly, that Holmes did not let his talents appear till 
he had been living with Watson for some time, and 
had come to recognize his sterling qualities. In fact, 
he compares Hafiz with Horace, quotes Tacitus, Jean 
Paul, Flaubert, Goethe, and Thoreau, and reads 
Petrarch in a G.W.R. carriage. He has no interest in 
philosophy as such, yet he holds certain definite views 
on scientific method. A philosopher could not have 
said, ““ When you have eliminated the impossible, 
whatever remains, however improbable, must be the 
truth.” He could not have confused observation with 
inference, as Holmes does when he says: “ Observa- 
tion shows me you have been to the Post Office,” 
judging by the mud on Watson’s boots. There must 
be inference here, though it may be called implicit 
inference, however rapid be the transition of thought. 
Yet Holmes was no sensationalist. What sublimer 
confession of faith could any realist make than the 
remark in The Study in Scarlet : “ I ought to know by 
this time that when a fact appears to be opposed to a 
long train of deductions, it invariably proves to be 
capable of bearing some other interpretation ? ” 

And here I must say a word on the so-called 
“* method of deduction.” M. Papier Maché has boldly 
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asserted that it was stolen from Gaboriau. M. Piff- 
Pouff in his well-known article, ‘“‘ Qu’est que c’est 
que la déduction ? ” declares roundly that Holmes’s 
methods were inductive. The two fallacies rest on a 
common ground. Lecoq has observation : he notices 
footsteps on the snow. He has powers of inference, 
for he can infer from such footsteps the behaviour of 
those who have left them. He has not the method of 
deduction: he never sits down and reasons out 
what it is probable the man would have done next. 
Lecoqg has his lens and his forceps; he has not the 
dressing-gown and the pipe. ‘That is why he has 
to depend on mere chance, again and again, for 
picking up lost threads. Holmes no more depended 
on a chance than he prayed for a miracle. That is why 
Lecoq, baffled after a long investigation, has to have 
recourse to a sort of arm-chair detective, who, with- 
out leaving the arm-chair, tells him exactly what must 
have happened. It is wrong to call this latter character, 
as M. Papier Maché does, the original of Mycroft : he 
is the original, if you will, of Sherlock. Lecoq is but 
the Stanley Hopkins, almost the Lestrade, of his period. 
Holmes himself has explained for us the difference 
between observation (or inference) and deduction. It 
is by observation a posteriori that he recognizes 
Watson’s visit to the Post Office from the mud on his 
trousers : it is by deduction a priori that he knows he 
has been sending a telegram, since he has seen plenty 
of stamps and postcards in Watson’s desk. 

Let us now take two pictures of Sherlock Holmes— 
the one at leisure, the other at work. Leisure was, of 
course, abhorrent to him—more so than to Watson. 
Watson says he was reckoned fleet of foot, but we have 
only his own word for it, and Holmes always beat him ; 
beyond this alleged prowess we have no evidence of 
Watson’s athleticism, except that he could throw a 
rocket through a first-floor window—no exceptional 
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feat, if Prof. Sabaglione is right in saying that he was 
up at New College. But Holmes had been a boxer 
and a fencer; during periods of enforced inactivi 
he fired a revolver at the opposite wall till he had 
“ marked it with the patriotic device ‘V.R.’” Violin- 
playing occupied leisure moments when Watson first 
ew him, but later it seems to be nothing more than 
a relaxation after hard work. And—this is very im- 
portant—in this music was the exact antithesis of 
cocaine. We never hear of the drug being used in 
order to stimulate the mental faculties for hard work. 


All the stimulus needed he derived from tobacco. We 


all know, of course, that he smoked shag ; few people 
could say offhand what his pipe was made of. Asa 
matter of fact, his tastes were various. The long vigil 
in Neville St. Clair’s house was solaced by a briar— 
this is when he is hard at work ; when he sees his way 
through a problem by inspection, as in The Case of 
Identity, he takes down “ the old and oily clay pipe, 
which was to him as a counsellor.” In The Copper 
Beeches he takes down “ the long cherrywood pipe 
with which he was wont to replace his clay when he 
was in a disputatious rather than a meditative mood.” 
On one occasion he offers Watson snuff. Watson, by 
the way, smoked ship’s tobacco when he went into 
lodgings with Holmes, but must have replaced it soon 
- after with a sterner stuff, thinly veiled under the nom 
de plume of Arcadia Mixture. This expensive product 
he did not abandon even under the exigencies of 
married life, though his circumstances were not those 
of affluence, since he had linoleum laid down in the 
front hall. But the pipe is not to Watson what it is to 
Holmes. 'To Holmes belongs the immortal phrase : 
“This will be a three-pipe problem.” He is one of 
the world’s great smokers. 

Now let us see Holmes at work. We all know how 
brisk he becomes at the appearance of a client ; how, 
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according to the inimitable phrase in the Reminiscences : 
“Holmes sat up in his chair and took his pipe out of 
his mouth like a hound that has heard the ‘ View 
Halloo.” ’ We have seen him in the mind’s eye prowl- 
ing round the room with his nose an inch from the 
ound, on the look out for cigarette-ends, orange peel, 
alse teeth, domes of silence, and what not, that may 
have been left behind by the criminal. ‘It is not a 
man,” says M. Piff-Pouff, “‘ it is either a beast or a god.” 
It is this charge of inhumanity brought against 
Holmes that I wish specially to rebut. True, he is re- 
ported to have been found beating the dead subjects 
in the laboratory, to see whether or no bruises could 
be produced after death. True, he was a scientist. 
True, we get passages like that in The Sign of Four : 


“Miss Morstan.— From that day to this no word 
has been heard of my unfortunate father. He came 
home with his heart full of hope, to find some peace, 
some comfort, and instead—’ 

“ She put her hand to her throat, and a choking sob 
cut short her utterance. ‘ The date ?’ asked Holmes, 
opening his note-book.”’ 


But is it true to say that Holmes’s anxiety to catch 
the criminal was not, like Watson’s, due to a passion 
for justice, but to a purely scientific interest in deduc- 
tion? Such truths are never more than half-truths : 
it would be hard to say that the footballer plays only 
for the goal, or that he plays only for the sake of 
exercise. Humanity and science in Holmes are 
strangely blended. At one moment we find him say- 
ing, ““ Women are never to be trusted, not even the 
best of them ” (the coward), or asserting that he can- 
not agree with those who rank modesty among the 
virtues, since the logician must see all things exactly 
as they are. Even his little sermon on the rose in The 
Naval Treaty is delivered in order to cover the fact 
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that he is examining the window-frame for scratches, 
At another moment he is purchasing “ something a 
little choice in white wines,” and discoursing on 
miracle plays, on Stradivarius violins, on the Buddhism 
of Ceylon, and on the warships of the future. 

But there are two specially human characteristics 
which come out at the very moment of action. One 
is a taste for theatrical arrangement, as when he sends 
back five orange pips to the murderers of John Open- 
shaw, or takes a sponge into prison with which to un- 
mask the man with the twisted lip, or serves up the 
Naval Treaty under a cover as a breakfast-dish. The 
other is a taste for epigram. When he gets a letter 
from a duke, he says: “ It looks like one of those 
social summonses which call upon a man either to be 
bored or to lie.” There is a special kind of epigram, 
known as the Sherlockismus, of which the indefatigable 
Ratzegger has collected no less than 173 instances. 
The following may serve as examples : 


“* Let me call your attention to the curious incident 
of the dog in the night-time.”’ 

“ The dog did nothing at all in the night-time.” 

“That was the curious incident,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. 


And again : 

“* I was following you, of course.”’ 

“ Following me? I saw nobody.” 

“That is what you must expect to see when I am 
following you,” said Sherlock Holmes. 


To write fully on the subject of this paper would 
need two terms’ lectures at least. Some time, when 
leisure is given, and the College is more enterprising, 
I hope to deliver them. Meanwhile, I have thrown 
out these hints, drawn these outlines of a possible 
mode of treatment. You know my methods, Watson: 
apply them. R. A. Knox. 
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THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


(continued) 


HE Song of Deborah is, then, commonly judged 
—and on good grounds—to be contemporary 
with the event which it celebrates. At moments of 
intense feeling, poetry not too burdened by rules, far 
from being an artificial, is, on the contrary, a most 
natural form of expression ; certainly at such times it 
comes readily to the lips of spontaneous peoples such 
as the Semites. As the occasion, so is the form ; 
David’s grief, for example, over the death of Saul and 
Jonathan produces his poetical lament as given in 
2 Samuel 1. 19 ff. A most interesting parallel to the 
occasion and form of the Song of Deborah is provided 
by an incident which occurred only some thirty years 
o at Madaba, a village a few miles east of the Dead 
Sea. The Arab tribe of the ‘Azeizat which had settled 
at Madaba was attacked by another Arab tribe, the 
Beni Sakher. The ‘Azeizat had hardly succeeded in 
repelling the attack before their women had composed 
odes to Reanen those who had braved, and to stigmatize 
those who had shirked, the perils of the fight.* 

It is something of that kind that we have here. It 
is not an epic poem depicting the exploits of bygone 
heroes, nor simply a song of thanksgiving for some 
former striking divine intervention. The poet praises 
and blames, blesses and curses, and he does so because 
the objects of his blessings and of his cursings are there 
before him acting on him ; he sings because he must. 
Anger against the recreants who shirked the peril, 
the going out of his heart and soul to those who braved 
death for the common cause, and above all to Yahweh, 
the life of that cause—these emotions are still fresh 
and warm in the poem. In its way it does for an inci- 
dent in the life of an obscure people in the first half 


* Cf. Lagrange, op. cit., p. 105, and Revue Biblique, 1895, p. 165. 
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of the twelfth century B.C. what in the words of 
Keats the Grecian Urn does for another and a different 


scene : 
For ever wilt thou love and she be fair ! 


For ever panting and for ever young. 


The poet then has arrested, better than any sculptor 
could do in stone and more permanently, a fleeting 
moment of Israel’s life. His canvas, moreover, he 
has divided into sections, each section holding a picture 
of an episode of importance in the stream of events. A 
short consideration of one or two of these sections will 
perhaps enable us better to see the picture as a whole. 


I 


Passing over for the moment the introduction 
(v. 3) and the first section (vv. 4, 5), we are given in 
verses 6-8 a picture of the situation before the action 
of the poem begins. 

The land was the land of Canaan; the Canaanite 
therefore was chez lui, the Israelite an intruder. The 
pattern that these two peoples made in their distribution 
over the soil is not difficult to picture. 

We mean by Canaan (or Palestine) the country that 
forms, roughly speaking, the lower half of the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean. It is a belt of land 
running, between the Mediterranean on the west and 
the Syrian Desert on the east, for about two hundred 
miles on an average breadth of about eighty miles. 
This stretch of country we may conceive of as made up 
of a series of four parallel bands running north and 
south ; beginning from the Mediterranean on the west 
we get (1) the Maritime Plain; (2) the Central Range 
of hills ; (3) the deep Jordan Valley ; (4) the high 
Eastern plateau which rolls off into the Syrian desert.* 


* A good description in G. A. Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, Chap. II. 
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The Song of Deborah 


The Central Range, however, is not continuous— 
if it were, the history of Canaan would have been very 
different from what it has been*—but is broken in 
two just below the Sea of Galilee by the Plain of 
Esdraelon, which thus unites the Jordan Valley with 
the Maritime Plain. 

Such was the land inhabited by a people that the 
Bible commonly groups under the term Canaanites. 
It would be an error to suppose that these inhabitants 
of Canaan formed one single undivided State. We 
know both from Biblical and other sources that politi- 
cally the country was at this period (about 1200 B.C.) 
extremely divided. Each town, or at least each group 
of neighbouring towns, formed a State by itself under 
its own petty king—the Song itself speaks of “ the 
kings of Canaan ”’ in the plural (v. 19)—and these small 
States had no cohesion, and were generally at rivalry, 
one with the other. 

Into this land, governed by those conditions, the 
Israelites had broken. ‘They had come across the 
Jordan from the east. This invasion of the west 
by the east was a recurrent phenomenon, and at the 
beginning of the very next chapter of this same Book of 
Judges we find that when later on the Israelites them- 
selves had thoroughly taken root, they too had to suffer 
from it: ‘* Now it used to be that, when Israel had 
sown, the Midianites would come up, and the children 
of the East . . . and both they and their camels 
were without number ”’ (vi. 3, 5). But whereas the 
Midianites and the children of the east were nomads 
who would make only a passing visit in search of crops 
and plunder generally, the Israelites, when they came, 


came to stay. 


* The plain of Esdraelon, for instance, played an important 
part in the rout of the Turks by General Allenby. His cavalry were 
able to gallop northwards along the Maritime Plain into the Plain 
of Esdraelon and cut off the Turks who were retreating along the 
top of the Central Range. 
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At the moment when we meet them in the poem 
they hold some parts of the Central Range, both to the 
north and south of the Plain of Esdraelon. On their 
first irruption into the country west of the Jordan the 
Canaanite city-kings had, in presence of the common 
danger, formed some kind of coalition, only to be 
defeated by the united effort of the confederated 
clans that constituted Israel. But unfortunately from 
that moment common action on the part of the Israelites 
seems to have ceased ; the clans fall apart, and each by 
its own sword and bow tries to take that portion of the 
land it desired as a home. But against fortified towns 
and well equipped armies they struggle in vain. 

Contrary to what we might expect, the Israelites had 
got a footing in the Highlands but not in the Plain. The 
reason is simple : the Canaanites had more to defend 
there and were better able to defend it. The fields of 
the Plain were first of all far more fertile than the 
mountainous districts ; again, breaking as it does the 
Central Range, and linking up fairly easily over a few 
low hills with the Maritime Plain, it formed part of 
the important highway from Egypt to the north, and 
was the scene of rich traffic ; finally, it was here the 
Canaanite kings could make full use of their formidable 
iron chariots, of which the Israelites who had to fight 
on foot stood greatly in awe. 

Of the Central Range itself they had possession 
only in patches, and the clans must have been broken 
up internally, and isolated one from the other. Truly 
in those days 

caravans ceased 


And wayfarers took roundabout ways. 
There was no lead in Israel. 


There was not then to be seen one shield for five cities 
Nor one spear among forty thousand in Israel. 


There was no lead in Israel, and, to all appearances, 
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there was hardly any Israel. Things that are many can 
be one only » hw some principle of unity, and 
apparently there was little to bind together the scattered 

that had once formed the confederated people of 
Israel. 

Of their life now caravans, i.e. “‘ travelling parties,” 
as the Hebrew word means, formed no more a part. 
It would surely be wrong to take, as Burney for instance 
does (p. 114) the phrase “ caravans ceased’ (v. 6) 
to mean that “ the aggressions of the Canaanites put a 
stop to commercial intercourse in Israelite country ” 
—the Israelites’ possession of their territory was 
probably not settled enough to allow of commerce 
in this sense at all; the meaning is rather that they 
could no longer continue those wanderings in companies 
from place to place that entered so largely into their 
former life. What was worse, even the solitary way- 
farer could not wander at his own sweet will in the 
open—even he had to chose roundabout paths. As 
their name implies, nomads, and semi-nomads love 
torove ; concerning another nomadic race, Newman in 
his Lectures on the Turks quotes the following : “‘ The 
Tartar accustomed to roam over extensive plains, and 
to subsist on the produce of his herds, imprecates 
upon his enemy, as the greatest of all curses, that he 
may be condemned to reside in one place, and to be 
nourished with the top of a weed.’”* The Israelites 
had been, and still were very much of this type, and 
we can imagine how galling to them must have been this 
enforced fixture in one spot. It may be that “ the kings 
of Canaan” would not at all have objected to the 
presence of these newcomers, so long as the clans 
could thus be kept subdued and separate one from 
the other ; they would in this case almost certainly 
have ended by being absorbed among the native 


* Historical Sketches, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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peasant population, and thus have furnished for the 
Canaanite lords additional fellahin, and hewers of 
wood and drawers of water.t 

That this was what nearly happened we see from 
verse 8 : 


There was not then to be seen one shield for five cities, 
Nor one spear among forty thousand in Israel. 


The warlike spirit that had borne the clans into Canaan 
had passed away ; no one now carried arms—in five 
villages you would not see one buckler, nor one spear 
among forty thousand men. It would be misinterpret- 
ing the poet to take, as some do, this number as an 
estimate of the fighting strength of Israel ; it is simply 
a round number—and a high one—that the poet 
takes at random in order to give some idea of the 
dejected spirit of the Israelites. 

The existence then of Israel as a unity, as a people, 
seemed doomed. Whatever had been the bond that 
had once kept these clans together, they were now 
separated, they existed only as small groups amidst 
a more numerous population, communication between 
them was stopped, and the old martial spirit was gone. 


+ How necessary for tribal life these journeyings still are we see 
from Pére Jaussen’s observations on the present day Arabs to the 
east of the Dead Sea: ‘‘ The nomad is a great traveller ; the con- 
tinual changes of camp are one cause of this, but the necessity of 
knowing the roads, and of keeping in touch with the neighbouring 
tribes is a much more powerful motive. Knowledge of the country 
is indispensable to anyone who wishes to exercise influence in his 
tribe ; he requires it in order to fix a camp, direct a raid, organize 
an expedition, carry help to a friend in distress. . . . Besides 
knowing the country the intelligent nomad must be in touch with 
the notable men of the neighbouring tribes. An insight into their 
character is indispensable to him for the security of the tribe and 
the maintenance of alliances. With this aim the young bedouit 
undertakes a visit to the different neighbouring camps, gets into 
touch with the sheikhs, is present in the tent at the meetings which 
are — public ’’ (Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 
p. 281). 
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Truly it was “‘ a remnant of a people ” (v. 13). The 
absorption of these scattered elements among the native 
fellahin seemed merely a question of time. 


II 


Then it was that “‘ Deborah arose, arose as a mother 
in Israel” (v. 7). She was to nurse Israel as a people 
back again to life, to restore the bond that united the 
tribes before it broke for ever. A remnant of a people 
though it is she moves it to march down against the 
mighty (v. 13). She calls to the scattered clans with 
her war-cry ; some respond to the call, others do not, 
but the fact that she called on them shows she con- 
sidered that something in their history gave her the 
right to appeal to them. 

From parts of the Central Range to the south of the 
Plain of Esdraelon come the clans Ephraim, Benjamin, 
and Machir (a branch of, and here put—as part for the 
whole—for Manasseh) ; from the hills to the north 
Zebulun, Issachar, and Naphtali. The different 
groups are led by their several sheikhs, and leaders and 
men—for the former imply the latter—are indicated 
by the synonyms for the leaders which the poet heaps 
up, somewhat awkwardly for us perhaps, in verses 
14,15: captains from Ephraim, chiefs from Machir, 
princes from Issachar, from Zebulun wielders of the 
marshal’s staff, the last term denoting an officer 
whose duty it was to mass the troops. 

But there were “ slackers” in Israel who refused 
tomove. Across the Jordan, where resistance to the 
invaders had been less dogged, two clans had now been 
for some time comfortably settled on the eastern 
plateau. These turned a deaf ear to Deborah’s appeal ; 
the clan Reuben seems to have had some reproaches 
of conscience, but it stifled them, and turned again 
to tend its flocks and herds on its rich pastures. 
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That their conscience did really echo the call to arms 
the poet knows well (vv. 15, 16) : 

By the watercourses of Reuben 

Great are the troubles of mind. 

Why didst thou remain among the sheepfolds, 

Listening to the playing of the pipe among the flocks ? 
Gilead too, standing here perhaps for Gad, was 
found wanting (v. 17). 

In the text of verse 17 as it now stands, mention is 
made of Dan and Asher. As, however, they are 
spoken of as being in ships and by the seashore, 
whereas at this time they were certainly far from the 
sea, Pére Lagrange (p. 96) is probably right in regarding 
the phrase as a later gloss. 

What, however, is more important, is the certain 
fact that no mention whatever is made in the poem 
of the tribes of Judah and Simeon. We are accustomed 
to regard Judah as one of the most important among 
the tribes of Israel ; how then comes it about that in 
an organized attempt to unite the tribes for common 
action against the Canaanites Judah receives no call? 
We must at least infer that at that time it was so far 
isolated from the rest of the tribes that the poet did 
not expect it to take part in the common interests of 
Israel. ‘This isolation may indeed be chiefly local. 
We see, for instance, from the Book of Joshua ix. 
17, 18, that there was a belt of towns held by Canaanites 
lying across the Central Range and separating Judah 
from the northern tribes. Jerusalem also was in the 
hands of the Canaanites and remained so till David’s 
time, nearly two hundred years later. This state of 
things no doubt explains a good deal, but not perhaps 
all. For when we take Judah’s absence from the Song 
in conjunction with other facts (e.g. the rivalry which 
exists in David’s time between the men of Israel and 
the men of fudah (2 Samuel xix. 41-3), the easy dissolu- 
tion, after Solomon’s death, into two separate States), 
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it is perhaps allowable to ask whether Judah had ever 
been considered ‘to be as intimately connected with 
the northern tribes as they were with one another. But 
we touch here the difficult question of the origin and 
early history of the tribes, with which we are not 
immediately concerned. 

Of Deborah’s call to arms the outcome was that 
“a remnant of a people’ did assemble prepared to 
“ march down against the mighty ’—called a remnant 
no doubt because those who came had escaped the 
Canaanites’ attempt, if not to exterminate them, at 
least to isolate and absorb them. Their meeting-place 
was Mount Tabor, at the head of the northern arm of 
the Plain, in the territory of Issachar (iv. 6); the 
united forces were under the command of Barak of 
the tribe of Naphtali. 


III 


The shock came somewhere in the Plain of Esdraelon, 
not far from Taanach and Megiddo, Canaanite fortified 
cities situated on the south-west border of the Plain and 
dominating the pass leading thence to the Maritime 
Plain. It so happens that the ée//s or mounds covering 
the ruins of both these cities mentioned by the poet 
(v. 19) are among those systematically excavated in 
the first decade of the present century, and from the 
first chapter of Pére Vincent’s invaluable book, 
Canaan d’aprés lexploration récente one may easily 
gain an excellent idea of the situation, fortifications 
and other buildings of the towns, “great and fenced 
up to heaven” (Deuteronomy i. 28), which were 
still for long to resist all Israelite attacks. ‘‘ The 
waters of Megiddo ” (v.*19) are the muddy stream of 
Kishon, which passes north-west along the Plain 
towards the Mediterranean, and its numerous tribu- 
taries which during the rainy season flow down from 
the hills south-east of Megiddo. 
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The Canaanite kings with their forces are united 
for action under the command of Sisera, king of the 
town of Harosheth, probably the modern el-Haritiyeh, 
a large double mound on the north bank of the a 
midway on the road from the port of Haifa to Nazareth, 
** And Sisera summoned all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron, and all the people that were 
with him, from Harosheth unto the wady Kishon” 
(iv. 13). But it was Sisera against the universe : 


From heaven on high did fight the stars 
From their paths they fought against Sisera. 


There is no reference here to a violent storm, but, 
for the poet, at that decisive moment nothing in the 
whole world was indifferent to the issue. The heavens 
themselves were on his side against the Canaanites ; 
not less so—and in a more practical way—the wady 
Kishon : 


The torrent Kishon swept them away 
It stood against them, the torrent Kishon. 


Swollen no doubt by recent rains, the stream had 
already made the plain a difficult place for chariots of 
iron to manceuvre in, and when Barak had launched 
his footmen on their furious charge against the labour- 
ing foe, Sisera’s host was soon floundering in inextric- 
able confusion in the quagmire. We see the stampede 
of the frenzied chariot horses : 


Then did horsehoofs pound the earth 
In the galloping, the galloping of his chargers. 
The king himself flees on foot, only to meet the supreme 
disgrace of death by a woman’s hand. Whereas 
Meroz, seemingly a village in the line of the Canaanites’ 
recipitate flight, fails to help to destroy the fleeing foe, 
co on the other hand, the wife of a nomad living in 


the Plain, drives a tent-peg through Sisera’s head as 
he sleeps hidden in her tent. 
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Megiddo and Taanach did not fall, but at least 
that great barrier between the tribes, the Plain of 
Esdraelon, did. The struggle was not yet at an end, 
but deprived of their chariots the Canaanites were 
now the weaker, Israel the predominant, party. In 
the Book of Judges we read in future only of enemies 
coming more or less from without. “ The installation 
of the Israelites in the country must be an accomplished 
fact from the beginning of the twelfth century B.C., 
between 1200 and 1180.””* 


IV 


In the picture that the Song gives us of the religion 
of Israel we may distinguish foreground and back- 
ground ; together they form a whole that is of priceless 
value. The poet not only tells us very definite things 
about the present religion of the Israelites; but 
—providentially, no doubt—he implies very clearly 


certain things about the past. A word may be said 
about the one and the other. 

The dominating character of the whole piece is 
Yahweh, and there can be no doubt about the present 
relation between Him and Israel: He is their God, 
and they are His people. 


Of Yahweh I will sing, 
I will sing praise to Yahweh, God of Israel. 


The relation between them is so close that we may say 
that the one implies the other—so much so that though 
of course Yahweh would still be even if there were no 
Israel, there would be no Israel without Yahweh. 
The scattered tribes are still one people, only through 
their relation to their common God. Without Yahweh 
Israel means nothing. 

The object of the campaign was what we should 
call a secular or political object ; yet in fighting for it 

* Pére Vincent, Canaan, p. 463. 
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they are fighting for Yahweh. The villagers of Meroz 
are cursed because 


they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh among the heroes. 


The cause involved, if ‘‘ secular,” is one on which 
Yahweh has set His heart. The enemies of that cause 
are His enemies, those that love it are those that love 
Him (v. 31). Therefore it is that the call to arms is 
made in His name. Those who fight come to the help 
of Yahweh. 

Not of course that Yahweh had any need of their 
help for Himself. It may be true, speaking generally, 
that “in the East the god and the people were cor- 
relative ideas ; that which gave the individuals of a 
nation unity, and made them a people was the unity 
of its god; as, on the other hand, that which gave 
a god prestige was the strength and victorious career 
of his people.’ But our poet has far too high an idea 
of the power and majesty of Yahweh to imagine that 
Israel’s victory could add anything to His prestige. 
To fight for Israel is to fight for Yahweh in this sense 
that He desired Israel’s well-being and not for His 
sake but for theirs. If He had brought it about that 
they should bind themselves to Him, and, through Him, 
to one another, if He had accepted their service, it 
was for their good. 

When, in verses g-11, the poet pictures the triumphal 
procession of the Israelite sheikhs after the victory 
amid the shouts of the people standing among the 
norias, he tells us that: 


There do they sing of the righteous acts of Yahweh, 
The righteous acts of Yahweh who has led Israel. 


The acts of Yahweh in defeating the Canaanites are 

“‘ righteous,” or “‘ just,” because thereby He has been 

faithful to His covenant or pact with Israel. He. has 
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vindicated His people and worked for their well-being. 
Whether it was objectively true that for Israel’s sake 
God desired that the Canaanites should be dispossessed 
of their land and perish (“‘ Thus perish all thine 
enemies,” etc.) it is not to the point to ask; we are 
concerned with what the poet thinks. He, I take it, 
need not have been inspired in the theological sense ; 
it was the author of the book who was so inspired. 

There can be no doubt, then, about the relation in 
which eight or perhaps ten tribes in Canaan in the 
first half of the twelfth century B.C. stood to Yahweh, 
and, through Him, to one another. 

But this relation had not arisen in Canaan ; it had 
survived in spite of Canaan. 

The poet clearly implies where it had arisen. In 
verses 4, 5, he pictures Yahweh as setting out from this 
dwelling-place to come to the aid of His people : 


Yahweh, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 
When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 


Seir or Edom was right to the south of Palestine. Was 
that His dwelling-place? Not exactly. The present 
Hebrew text adds: “‘ This is Sinai.” That is a gloss 
but a correct gloss. Mt. Sinai is His dwelling-place, 
beyond Edom, in the southern desert of the Israelites’ 
nomadic wanderings. He is said to come from Seir 
or Edom, because in coming straight from Sinai to 
Canaan, He must pass through Edom. 

In the background of the poet’s picture stand 
Sinai, and Moses, and those clauses of Yahweh’s 
ive or covenant with Israel, those expressions of 

ahweh’s will, that we know as the Decalogue, or the 


Ten Commandments. 
Luke WALKER, O.P. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


FEW years ago, to speak of the progress of the 
A Royal Academy would have been a contradic- 
tion in terms ; but a perusal of this year’s exhibition 
shows that the apparently impossible has happened. 
As I had not visited the Academy for six or seven 
years, the improvement was probably more apparent 
to me than it would have been to those who consider 
a regular attendance to be part of their duty as English- 
men. The stirring to life of this stagnant institution 
is partly due to the enlightenment of its members; 
but to a greater extent to a series of accidents. 

The chief sign of grace in the Hanging Committee 
is shown in a definite attempt to exhibit pictures so 
that they may be seen; and to limit the number of 
exhibits to that end. The old way was to stop hanging 
only when the last inch of wall-space had been covered. 
Let us hope that the Committee will carry this practice 
of selection a step further in the future. Before the 
war the average number of exhibits exceeded 2000; 
this year there are 1477, of which a number cannot be 
seen properly, and a larger number no one wishes 
to see. The Augean ates are only very partially 
cleansed. The exhibition might with advantage be 
considerably reduced if more good work were not 
sent in. Rather should the good pictures be spread 
thinner, than that space should be filled for the amuse- 
ment of that type of vulgar mind which delights in 
drunken monks and mawkish sentimentality. 

Another improvement is the arrangement of the 
sculpture. This is now distributed throughout the 
exhibition, instead of being piled in a central heap 
which resembled the yard of a monumental mason. 
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This much is due to the Academy itself ; and perhaps 
chiefly to its new President. The fact that many of our 
best painters are showing their best work there may, I 
think, be largely attributed to other causes. ‘The 
annual output of good painting used to be distributed 
amongst a number of exhibitions. The New English 
Art Club, the International Society and the National 
Portrait Society secured the larger share; and the 
vast wall-space of the Academy was the dumping ground 
for mediocrity which was encouraged by its official 
sanction. The Suffolk Street Gallery has been occu- 
pied by a Government Department. ‘The New English 
Art Club and the Royal Society of British Artists have 
thus been homeless. The closing of the Grosvenor 
Gallery has forced the International Society and the 
National Portrait Society to suspend their exhibitions. 
The result is that the Royal Academy has had the pick 
of the work. 

Thus even the arts have not escaped the difficulties 
of the housing problem. Adversity makes strange 
bedfellows ; in this case it has made a pleasantly varied 
exhibition. Some of the painters driven to shelter at 
Burlington House have been welcomed by its inmates, 
and their allegiance has been secured by the title of 
A.R.A. Let us hope that they will not take the honour 
too seriously. It is a common saying that a painter’s 
originality ceases from the date of his election. I 
wonder how far this is due to ambition satisfied. I 
am inclined to think that in most cases it is due to 
the Academy’s tendency to elect those men in whose 
work they fear no change—that is to say, men whose 
7 is spent, and who are content to reproduce 
more and more feebly the work of their youth. 

The striking exception to this phenomenon has been 
Mr. George Clausen. In past years it could be safely 
yee of the works of Academicians that one would 

duller, that another would be more facile, that a 
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third would be greener, a fourth browner. Of Mr. 
Clausen alone could one prophesy that his work would 
be better. I know not how many years it is since he 
took the dangerous bait of Academic honours ; byt 
he has never disappointed us. To strength of realism 
he added aonmh of design. In recent years he has 
become a great colourist. He continues to show 
himself each year more mature in pe. mote 
scholarly in technique, and withal more inspired 
as a poet. 

I am not writing a guide to the Royal Academy, or 
I should draw attention to many pictures worth a close 
study. I leave it to the reader’s judgment to find 
them—to respond to the infectious gaiety of Mr. 
Connard’s portraits and to rejoice in his consummate 
handling of fluid paint; to enjoy the thoughtful 
stillness of Mr. Harold Knight’s ‘“ Miss Gladys 
Hynes ” and of Mr. Arnesby Brown’s small landscapes ; 


and to pass by with a shudder the great panel destined 
for the Royal Exchange and other prosaic records of 
war-time ceremonies on the home-front. 


PuiLtip HAGREEN. 





AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


T would be interesting if statistics could be obtained 
showing the relative number of people who attend 
concerts and of those who visit exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture, etc. I am always amazed at the fewness of 
the latter, except in the case of the Royal Academy, 
when I am equally amazed at their number. 

We cannot measure the enjoyment received from 
music and the graphic arts, but there is an element of 
adventure in most exhibitions which is almost entirely 
lacking in a concert. The concert can vary little from 
its published programme; in an exhibition every 
work may bea surprise. I will take the April exhibition 
at the Leicester Galleries as an example. 

The advertisements announced only that there 
would be work by Mr. Mark Fisher, R.A., and Miss 
E. Fortescue-Brickdale, R.W.S. No hint was given 
as to what the third room would contain nor as to what 
bronzes, etc., would fill up the odd corners. These 
unannounced items were a most varied collection of 
drawings, paintings and sculpture, ranging from 
Gainsborough to Epstein. The works shown in the 
window were alone worth a pilgrimage. I will mention 
a few of the exhibits as they occur to my memory. 

In the window stood two delightful paintings by 
Mr. Philip Connard. All his work infects us with 
his own enthusiastic enjoyment of clean pigment and 
of firm but unhesitating brushwork. I doubt whether 
any painter since Frans Hals has shown such joy in 
his medium. 

In the side window, amongst many good things, 
were three of Mr. John’s most beautiful pencil 
drawings. 

Inside the gallery, a whole wall was occupied with 
drawings by the great pioneers of English water- 
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colour, beginning with two Gainsboroughs and includ- 
ing works by Paul Sanby, John Varley, Rowlandson, 
etc. Of these the most surprising were two superb 
landscapes by Rowlandson. In breadth of effect, they 
can only be compared with Rembrandt, and the bold 
use of pen and brush shows far less mannerism than 
in his better known figure subjects. 

Opposite ‘these, hung two water-colours by J. D. 
Innes, who saw nature from the serene standpoint of 
Tom Girtin and interpreted it in the rich colour- 
harmonies of Hokusai. In the early death of this master 
we suffered as great a loss as in that of Tom Girtin, 
a century ago. I suspect that in the years to come the 
name of Innes will be one of the landmarks in the 
history of English painting, and that the influence of 
his few years’ work will loom larger than that of any 
of his contemporaries. 

One of the most important developments of modern 
art is the revival of sculpture, largely in the form of 
small bronzes. Here were beautiful and varied exam- 

les. A number of portrait heads and busts remained 
rom Mr. Epstein’s recent magnificent exhibition. 
Reminders of other recent exhibitions were three very 
fine bronzes by H. Gaudier-Brzeska, and some half- 
dozen of M. Maillol’s wonderful little terra-cotta 
statuettes. Beside these, the work of Mr. R. F. Wells 
and Mr. Reid Dick seemed a little academic but by no 
means lifeless. 

I think it was hard on Mr. Mark Fisher that paintings 
by George Morland and Henri Matisse were left on 
chairs in his room, but to the entrance-and-tax-paying 
public these were an added pleasure. 

PHILIP HAGREEN. 





